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Teaching Guides 


‘ish Guiana (pp. 8, 9) 
We Live in British Guiana (pp. 10, 11) 
y at the Bat” (p. 7) 
Justice Under Law (p. 12) 
nalong, the Sailor Giant (p. 11) 
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tepts Developed in the Theme Article 
In tropical British Guiana, sugar-growing is the main 
lustry, employing more than a third of the population. 
any other rich natural resources remain undeveloped. In 
ir first attempt at self-government, the people, poor and 
educated, fell easy prey to false promises of pro-Com- 
munists. 


s of Using the Theme Article 
GROUP DISCUSSION 
’ Aims: 1. To acquire information about current affairs in 
‘British Guiana. 
2. To understand how natural wealth must be developed 
before it benefits the people. 
» 8. To discover the cultural diversity that exists in British 
“Guiana, and in one’s own community. 

) 4. To gain practice in organizing information. 

’ 5. To develop skill in presenting facts. 

To the teacher: Ask a study group to formulate 10 or 
Bore questions to be submitted to the class as a basis of 
“discussion. They will act as discussion leaders and when one 
ric is exhausted will present another. 

- Choice of topics may be along the following lines: 

1. What can you tell about the climate of British Guiana? 

2. British Guiana is rich in natural resources. What are 
they? Which is most important to us? 

8. Which resources are being developed? What unused 
sources of wealth are there? 

-4. Describe the country’s sugar industry. 

5. What do you know about the government of British 
Guiana? 

6. People of many races live in British Guiana. How 
many of these racial groups can you list? How does that 
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compare with the races in your own community? How many * 


different countries are represented in your class through 
the grandparents of each member of the class? 


How We Live in British Guiana 
“FILMSTRIPS” 


To the pupils: Make a list of thirigs you would photograph 
in and around McKenzie and Georgetown which would 
show your impressions of these places. Of course, you would 
want to record the things that seemed unusual to you. 
But you would also want to show ways in which British 


Guiana towns and countryside were similar to those you 
know. 


For example: 
In McKenzie: market building with tropical fruits and 
vegetables 
steamers loading bauxite 
barges carrying logs 
canoes made of tree trunks 
boat races on the river 
jungle near town 
In Georgetown: sea wall 
drainage canals 
crowds of bicycle riders 
East Indians dressed in saris. 


WRITING CAPTIONS 


To the pupils: Pick five of the “filmstrips” you listed above 
and write captions for them. For example: 

It’s hard to ride a bicycle when you wear a sari. 

Bananas as you like them—raw, roasted, boiled, fried, or 
baked. 


Fine furniture is made from these trees. 


LETTER WRITING 


To the pupils: Compare notes with Neville on your favor- 
ite sport. Send Melva a recipe for your favorite dish. Ask 
how she and her family enjoyed it. 


“Casey at the Bat” 


To the teacher: Ask someone to read aloud the poem 
“Casey at the Bat.” 

Baseball can give an incentive for arithmetic through 
figuring averages. Let some of the baseball enthusiasts tell 
about their favorite players. Suggest that each member of 
the class pick a special. player to follow and keep track 
of his batting average (number of hits divided by the num- 
ber of times at bat, carried to three percentage points). 


“Equal Justice Under Law” 
To the pupils: As citizens of the U. S., you will all share 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: April 28 


Theme Article: Kashmir—“Top of the World” 
World Friendship Series: How We Live in Kashmir - 
Way Back When: photography 
Special Section on photography 
Spotlight on America: air conditioning 

NOTE: Junior Scholastic will publish a four-page 
Semester Review Test in the May 12 issue. 











the responsibilities of making new laws or changing old 
ones when you become old enough to vote. Some of you 
may even become members of Congress and help plan the 
laws. All of you have the opportunity to help choose wise 
lawmakers. 

Let us try to frame some bills that might become laws 
of the land. Think about traffic regulations, public schools, 
agriculture, tax reforms, old age pensions, flood control, na- 
tional parks, rural electrification. What can you suggest 
to improve them? 

In Congress, these suggestions would then be turned 
over to committees for further discussion and planning. 
After you have written your ideas, we will divide the class 
into several Congressional committees. Each will consider 
one kind of bill. For example: If there are several proposals 
on admitting new states, they may be combined into one, 
keeping the best parts of each. 

As each committee introduces its bills by reading them 
aloud, other members of “Congress” will have an oppor- 
tunity to criticize or suggest changes. 


Stormalong, the Sailor Giant 


To the teacher: If a classroom production is planned, 
there are ways in which the whole class can participate. 

A committee can search out unusual words, look them 
up in the dictionary and encyclopedia and inform their 
classmates about the size of ostrich eggs, the length of a 
fathom, what a clipper ship looks like, what is meant by 
“weigh anchor,” “swarming up the ratlines,” halyards, 
tentacles, albatross, dirge, and what ships Donald McKay 
designed. 

If several-casts rehearse, the class has an opportunity 
to hear different interpretations and choose the most effective 
performer for each part. 

Those who would like to function as producer or director 
must first reread to find and list the characters needed. 
Then they and their cast may gather in one part of the 
room to read through the script and plan their production. 

To find records to suit the various moods of the play 
you must read the script carefully for clues. What music 


will suggest the great size of Stormalong and also give the, 


feel of the sea? Choose a few bars of music to use as a 
“Stormalong theme” to introduce’ him each time in the 
script. The mermaid scene needs very different music. 
Listen to one of Debussy’s compositions to see if they would 
suit. Find sea chanties, such as “Blow the Man Down,” 
which the whole class can learn to sing. 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. What metal is made from bauxite? (Aluminum) 

2. Name three European nations that have colonies in 
the Western Hemisphere. (Britain, France, the Netherlands) 

3. On what continent is British Guiana located? (South 
America) 

4. Where do most of the people of British Guiana live 
in the interior highlands, along the coast, or on the open 
plains in the south? (Along the coast) 

5. Was Donald McKay famous’ for building steamboats, 
clipper ships, or water skis? (Clipper ships) 

6. In the poem, “Casey at the Bat,” what happened to 
Casey? (He struck out) 

7. In what city does Freedoms Foundation plan to build 
a “Freedom Shrine”? (Washington) 

8. Name the river to which New Orleans owes its impor- 
tant position as a port. (Mississippi River) 

9. What is the largest city in the world without any 
traffic lights? (Buenos Aires, Argentina) 

10. Name the famous soldier whose souvenirs will go 
into a new museum at Abilene, Kans. (D. D. Eisenhower) 





Tools for Teachers 
Sweden, May 5 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Sweden, 1953, free; Lapland, Sweden, 1958, 
free; See Enchanting Sweden, 1954, free; Map of Sweden, 1958, | 
free; Swedish National Travel Office, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


20, New York. Scandinavia Today, by F. D. Scott (Headline i 
Series No. 85), 1951, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East | 


46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Scandinavia Today (Armed * 
Forces Talk 372), 1951, 5¢, Superintendent of Documents, U. §. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


BOOK: The Young Traveler in Sweden, by G. L. Proctor, $3.00 | 


(Dutton, 1953). 

ARTICLE: “Letter from Stockholm,” by J. Bainbridge, New 
Yorker, Feb. 20, 1954. 

FILMS: Meet the Swedes, 22 minutes, sale or rent, Films of 
the Nations Distributors, Inc., 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. People at work in the paper mills, steel mills, industrial 
plants, forests, farms, leisure time pursuits. Life in Stockholm, UL 
minutes, sale or rent, Films of the Nations. General scenic views, - 
sports, royal family. Wind from the West, 18 minutes, sale or rent. 


Films of the Nations. Life in Lapland. Sweden, 10 minutes, sale 7 
or rent, Instructional Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilm- ~ 


ette, Ill. Over-all survey of the land and people. 


FILMSTRIP: We Visit Sweden, 24 frames, Eye Gate House, 7 


Inc., 2716 41st Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. People, build- 
ings, industries, kind of work, points of interest. 





Answers to Apr. 21 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-there; 6-goodies; 8-so; 9-Co.; 1l-hold; 14-spar; 
16-doe; 17-war; 18-never; 20-mediate; 22-lo;. 23-sat; 24-S. I; 
26-bad; 28-was; 29-tip; 31-I. O. U.; 32-peace; 34-ace. 

DOWN: 1-to; 2-Ho!; 3-ed.; 4-R. L; 5-E. E.; 6-good; 7-scar; 
8-sh; 10-or; 12-alone; 13-deeds; 14-sweat; 15-part; 19-via; 20- 
moat; 21-Esau; 22-lb.; 25-is; 27-dip; 28-woe; 30-pea; 31-ice; 
33-A. C. 

Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 

1. MAP OF THE GUIANAS (15 points): 1-c; 2-e; 3-b. 

2. GOING TO GUIANA (30 points): l-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-c; 5-c; 
6-a. 

3. PLAY BALL (15 points): 1-check; 2-X; 3-check. 

4. NEWS EDITOR (40 points): 1-Mississippi; 2-southern; 3- 
Washington, D. C.; 4-Eisenhower; 5-dancing; 6-6,000; 7-Canada; 
8-Buenos Aires. 
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(See cover story, p. 5) 





Homemade robot—it can pass the cookies 
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World Champion New York Yankees’ Batboy, 
Joe Carrieri, Jr., says, 


“All around the league 


“You know why the Yanks have 
won 5 straight when you see them 
in action close-up . . . feel their will 
to win. They really know their 
baseball, and they give out some 
great tips—on both hitting and 
fielding. One thing I’ve noticed is 
the number of players using Wilson 
gloves and mitts, not only on the 
Yanks but throughout the Ameri- 
can League. That’s why I use a 


Wilson!” 
STS 








YY 


. 
Lefty Gomez Major League Model « 
Designed for real glovemen by 
Lefty Gomez, whose World Series 
itching record (6-0) still stands. 
‘eatures streamlined curved fin- 
gers. Leather-laced crotch and 
palm. Finger-tip lacing. Plus a 
deep, grease set, Grip-Tite pocket. 


x “4 LAN ’ 











Big League Equipment 
for Boys.. 











Billy Martin Professional Model e 
Endorsed by Billy Martin, hero of 
the ’53 World Series, this Ball 
Hawk model handles everything! 
Greased, Grip-Tite pocket. Welted, 
streamlined fingers. —— hrough 
finger tips and at crotch. Hand- 
formed heel. 


Official League Ball « All quality Wilson balls 
have cushion cork centers—anchored and 
balanced wound for better shape, longer wear. 
wot Covers are white, alum-tanned horsehide. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO ° Branch offices in New York, 
San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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FOR THAT NEW ALL-AMERICAN BIKE 










motoot 





EFORE long you’ll see more and more of a 

dashing new kind of bike — one that’s 
American through and through. Now 
Goodyear brings you a tire that’s made espe- 
tially for this new bike—the Wingfoot. 


The Wingfoot combines many of the best 
features of lightweight and balloon tires. It 
pedals easier, it coasts longer, it’s stronger, 
itscomfortable to ride. 


But you don’t have to buy a new bike to enjoy 
the Wingfoot. It fits any standard balloon tire 
tim. Get this great new tire at your Goodyear 
dealer’s now. Goodyear, Cycle Tire Depart- 
ment, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Wingfoot—T, M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Otifo 


“GOODAYEAR.... 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON ntl TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Me think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’ —every Sunday — ABC Radio Network—THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday—NBC TV Nelwork . 








Available in both black 
and narrow white side- 
walls, with a scuff rib for 
sidewall protection. Fits any 
standard balloon tire rim. 














Supply Train for Korea 
Being Assembled in U. S. 


A “Help Korea Train” is being as- 
sembled in the U. S. to rebuild war- 
torn Korea. Ever since the Korean 
war the people have been in need. 
Thousands upon thousands of their 
buildings were destroyed or badly 
damaged. Much farm equipment 
also was destroyed. 

Railroad freight cars for the “Help 
Korea Train” will be assigned to 
communities across the U. S. Ameri- 
cans in those communities will be 
asked to contribute farm tools, cloth- 
ing, medicine, and other supplies to 
fill the freight car. The supplies will 
be given to needy Koreans. 

The goal for the drive is to raise 
10 million dollars in cash and to fill 
600 freight cars with supplies. After 
the cars are loaded, they will be 
hauled to Pacific Coast ports. Ships 
will then deliver the supplies to the 
‘Korean people. 

President Eisenhower has pledged 
his full-hearted support to the Ko- 
ean relief program. The President 





praised U. S. soldiers stationed in 
Korea. They have already raised 
more than 25 million dollars for 
needy Koreans. The “Help Korea 
Train” is sponsored by the American 
Korean Foundation, which is headed 
by leading Americans. 


Small Filly (20 Inches 
At Birth) Now Doing Fine 


“If she isn’t the smallest horse ever 
born she’s a close second.” That’s 
how a reporter described a newborn 
filly at a horse breeding farm near 
Red Bank, N.J. At birth, the filly 
(young female horse) was 20 inches 
tall and weighed 13 pounds (see 
photo). Her owners called her “Big 
Bertha.” 

She was so frail and weak that no 
one thought she would live. Normal- 
ly a filly at birth weighs about 75 
pounds and is 40 inches tall. A wom- 
an at the farm fed the filly baby food 
out of a bottle. The filly began to 
grow. Within 10 days she was 24 
inches tall and weighed 24 pounds. 
Today she’s doing fine. 





Nat Fein, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


A few days after she was born Big Bertha, the small filly, walked with her mother. 
Filly’s legs couldn't hold her weight, bent when she walked. (See story above.) 


Millions of Rats Eat 
Crops in Philippines 

Wave after wave of rats have de 
stroyed much of the food supply on 
Mindanao Island. It is the second 
largest island of the Philippine Re. 
public. Mindanao is about the size 
of Indiana. 

Millions of the rats have swarmed 
over 160,000 acres of land in south 
ern Mindanao. They have eaten 
more than 90 per cent of the rice 
and corn crops. As a result more than 
45,000 farm families on Mindanao 
face starvation today. 

Rats have attacked crops on Min- 
danao for as long as the people can 
remember. The rat problem became 
serious in recent years when thov- 
sands of new settlers began to move 
to Mindanao. They came from other 
parts of the Philippines. The settlers 
planted crops in many new areas. 
The rats found more to eat and 
thrived. By the end of 1953 the rats 
got out of hand. Farmers asked the 
government for help. 

The Philippine government sent 
teams of farm experts into areas hit 
the hardest by the rats. The experts 
poisoned many rats—but could not 
stop the steady hordes of rats from 
destroying Mindanao’s crops. 

The government has now declared 
a state of emergency on Mindanao. 
Troops armed with chemical sprays 
are fighting the rats. The government 
is spending a million dollars for 
emergency supplies. The United Na- 
tions and private organizations are 
rushing food to the people. 


Arturo Toscanini Retires 
As NBC Symphony Conductor 


Arturo Toscanini has retired as 
conductor of the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. Toscanini, 87, is rated as 
one of the greatest orchestra con- 
ductors of his time. He has been 4 
conductor for 68 years. Born in Par- 
ma, Italy, young Toscanini was an 
accomplished cellist before he 
turned 11. At 19, he conducted his 
first orchestra. Toscanini spent 4 
years of his career in the U. S. The 
NBC orchestra was set up for him 
to bring fine music to Americans. 
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Freedom Shrine Planned 
For Nation’s Capital 


A “Freedom Shrine,” to be built in 
Washington, D C., is being planned 
by the Freedoms Foundation of Val- 
ley Forge, Pa. The shrine, 100 feet 
high, will be a monument to Ameri- 
can freedoms and the American way 
of life. (See drawing above.) 

The purpose of the shrine will be 
to “remind Americans of their indi- 
vidual rights and personal respon- 
sibilities.” It will also help show the 
world the freedoms and rights our 
people believe in. 

At the top of the shrine will be a 
steadily burning “freedom flame.” 
The flame will be flanked by busts 
of George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Benjamin Franklin, and Ab- 
raham Lincoln. Each of the four 
sides of the shrine will bear a list 
of the rights of free Americans. 

Americans from coast to coast will 
be asked to contribute money for 
the shrine. The exact site for the 
shrine has not been chosen as yet. 

The Freedoms Foundation, 
founded -in 1949, makes awards to 
Americans for outstanding contribu- 
tions to a better understanding of 
freedom. Recently the Foundation 
announced the award of its George 
Washington Honor Medal to Junior 
Scholastic and the other Scholastic 
Magazines for our “Freedom An- 
swers Communism” series. 


This is an artist's drawing of the Freedom Shrine planned for Washington, D. C. 






The citation calls this series “an 
outstanding achievement in helping 
to bring about a better understand- 
ing of the American Way of Life 
during 1953.” 


New Eisenhower Museum Opens 
At President’s Boyhood Home 


The Eisenhower Museum at Abi- 
lene, Kansas, is now open to the 
public. On display are many of the 
gifts and medals of honor the Presi- 
dent received during his lifetime 
from admirers in 87 countries. The 
museum also contains other personal 
belongings of the Eisenhower family. 

Visitors can trace President Eisen- 
hower's life—from boyhood days 
through his 37-year army career to 
the Presidency. For example, there’s 
an old school bench and books he 
used, There are the uniforms he 
wore from his West Point days to 
World War II. There’s a copy of his 
inaugural address as President. 

Other items of interest are a doll 
house he received as a gift from the 
Philippine Islands; some -oil paint- 
ings done by the President himself; 
a cgse full of baseballs autographed 
by big league players 

A low tan and white stone build- 
ing, the new museum stands on a 
plot of ground the President and his 
brothers tilled when they were boys. 
The museum was paid for by con- 
tributions of 200,000 persons in the 
U.S. and many other nations. 


These Pupils Dance 


To Learn Arithmetic 


Arithmetic is taught with the help 
of dancing at Fletcher Grade School 
in Beaumont, Texas. It all began 
when one of the teachers, Mrs. 
Daphne Barclay, decided the multi- 
plication table could be taught 
through square dancing. She created 
a “Multiplication Table” square 
dance. Here’s how it works: 

Twelve pupils of the class form a 
circle. Each pupil gets a number 
from one to 12. Mrs. Barclay is the 
“caller.” She sings out the opening 
verse of the dance, which goes: 


“All join hands and circle right. 

Hurry up, boys—don’t take all night. 

Now swing those numbers out of 
sight. 

Just keep time and hold on tight.” 


The girls and boys clap their 
hands in rhythm, while Mrs. Barclay 
continues with: 


“Three times eleven is thirty-three—” 

(Pupils “three” and “eleven” step 
into the center of the circle, link 
elbows, and swing around. ) 

“Dozie Doates—you and me. 

“Eleven times three— 

(Mrs. Barclay stops calling. The 
class sings out the answer. ) 


“IS THIRTY-THREE!” 
(Then Mrs. Barclay finishes the 
verse. ) 
“Back and forward, now bend your 
knee.” 
Another verse of the dance is: 


“Nine times eight is seventy-two. 

Grab your partner and shoo, fly, 
shoo! 

Eight times nine is seventy-two. 

Turn around wnd Charleston, too.” 

Mrs. Barclay teaches her arith- 


metic square dance in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. 





COVER STORY 


The mechanical robot on our 
cover was built by Sherwood Fuehr- 
er, 13, of Cranston, R. L, who is 
shown operating the control panel. 
The robot was built of cans, wires, 
gears, motors, and metal odds and 
ends. The robot stands 5’ 11”, weighs 
92 pounds. It can hold a tray of 
cookies—and pass the tray around. 
(Wide World photo). 











‘News in a Nutshell 


The “divingest” gubmarine of 
the U. S. Navy is the Spikefish. She 
recently made her 6,000th dive be- 
neath the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Navy officials say that’s prob- 
ably the record for a modern sub- 


marine. Few subs have made even 
5,000 dives. 











There’s a new cookbook out— 

for Eskimos. The book, published in 
Alaska, tells how to prepare such 
dishes as walrus tails, boiled owl, 
and seal stew. A popular dessert is 
“Eskimo ice cream.” It’s made with- 
out milk like this: 
_ “Grate reindeer tallow into small 
pieces. Add seal oil and water. Beat 
with spoon until seal oil is white and 
fluffy. If you have berries, add 
them. If not, don’t. The ice cream 
is good as is.” 


Canada’s first subway (under- 
ground railway) was opened this 
month in Toronto. The subway is 
4.6 miles long. Its 104 cars can carry 
40,000 passengers an hour. The ride 
from one end of the subway to the 
other takes 16 minutes. 

A subway soon may be built in 
Bogota, capital of Colombia. The 
subway would be the highest one in 
the world. Bogota, in the Andes 
Mountains, is 8,660 feet above sea 
level. 


Goose quill pens are coming 
back to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
A quill is a stiff feather of a bird’s 
wing or tail. Before the 1900s peo- 
ple sharpened quils and used them 
as pens. With the coming of metal 
pen points, most people stopped 
using quill pens. 

The U. S. Supreme Court con- 
tinued to keep quill pens in its cham- 
bers until the supply ran out in 1946. 
No more could be obtained until a 
man in New Haven, Conn., recently 
began making quill pens. He'll send 
some to the Court to restore the 
old tradition. 


Buenos Aires, capital of Argen- 
tina, is the world’s largest city with- 
out traffic lights. Not long ago this 
city of three million installed its 
first traffic lights. Officials soon de- 
cided the city could get along with- 
out them and ordered them re- 
moved. Once again, policemen direct 
traffic by hand and with whistles. 


ta Science Newsiwen0m 


Winding Mississippi 

The Mississippi River is worrying 
the people of New Orleans, La. The 
mighty Mississippi is slowly chang- 
ing its course above New Orleans. 
If the change continues, the river 
someday may by-pass the port. New 
Orleans probably would then lose 
its rank as the biggest and busiest 
southern port in the U. S. 

Like all rivers, the Mississippi con- 
stantly changes its course here and 
there. Most of these changes are 
small. Sometimes, for example, the 
Mississippi cuts across the neck of 
a narrow bend. 

But the change it is now making 
is a big one. The Mississippi is 
actually flowing off into another 
river. This river is the Atchafalaya 
(ah-cuaF-ah-LIE-ah). 

The trouble spot is near the south- 
west corner of the state of Missis- 
sippi. There, the Mississippi River 
sweeps around a bend. Most of the 
river flows southward past the bend. 
But some of the water doesn't. In- 
stead, it flows into the six-mile-long 
Old River, which flows into the At- 
chafalaya (see map). 

Every year more and more of the 
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Mississippi flows into the Atchafa- 
laya. For example, 10 years ago 17 
per cent of the Mississippi was flow- 
ing into the Atchafalaya. Today that 
figure has jumped to 23 per cent. 

U. S. engineers now have a plan 
to stop the Mississippi from chang- 
ing its course. Part of the plan is to 
build a dam consisting of big gates. 
This dam would be built on the Old 
River a half mile from where the 
Mississippi flows into it. 

The dam would serve two pur- 
poses: 

1. When its gates are closed, the 
dam would prevent the Mississippi 
from flowing into the Old River and 
on to the Atchafalaya. The Missis- 
sippi then would follow its present 
course down to New Orleans. 

2. When its gates are open, the 
dam would permit floodwaters of the 
Mississippi to drain off into the Old 
and Atchafalaya Rivers. This would 
help prevent the Mississippi from 
overflowing, especially in spring 
when the river is swollen. 

Work on the dam will begin 
when Congress approves the plan. 
The plan also called for building a 
channel to drain flood waters from 
the Mississippi to the Atchafalaya. 


for Junior Scholastic by Rene d’Auriac 


Will the Old and Atchafalaya Rivers “steal” more of the Mississippi River? 
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“Casey at the Bat” 


ASEBALL has been a favorite 

game in the U. S. for more than 
100 years. Millions of boys and men 
across the land were playing base- 
ball by the 1850s. “Diamonds” (play- 
ing fields) were marked off on thou- 
sands of empty lots. 

As baseball grew more and more 
popular, many ‘new teams were 
formed. By the 1880s almost every 
town had a baseball team. Teams of 
nearby towns challenged one an- 
others Just about everyone in the 
town where the game was being 
played turned out to see it. 

The town band sat on the field or 
in the grandstand. Throughout the 
game, the band played loudly. The 
fans cheered every play—especially 
a good one made by a player of 
their team. Often the player who 
was cheered “would turn to the 
crowd after the play. He’d take off 
his cap, bow low to the fans, and 
twirl his mustache. (Many of the 
players had “handle-bar” mustaches.) 

Every American who liked base- 
ball had his favorite player. And 
baseball fans everywhere knew by 
heart a poem written in 1888 by a 
young newspaperman, Ernest L. 
Thayer. The poem tells the story of 
Casey, the slugging star of “Mud- 
ville,” a make-believe baseball team. 

“Casey at the Bat” was so popu- 
lar it was often recited by actors in 
music hall shows of those days. 
Sometimes the poem was acted out 
in vaudeville or minstrel shows. 





“For Casey, mighty Casey 
was advancing to the bat.”’ 


Usually the audience joined in at 
its favorite stanzas. 

The poem opens with the Mud- 
ville team in trouble. It’s the last 
inning and Mudville is losing, 4 to 2. 
The first two Mudville players make 
out. Some of the fans start to leave 
the park. But the next two Mudville 
players come through with hits. 
Now the “multitude” (crowd) wakes 
up! The poem reads: 


Then from the gladdened multitude 
went up a joyous yell— 
It rumbled in the mountain tops, 
it rattled in the dell; 
It struck upon the hillside 
and rebounded on the flat; 
For Casey, mighty Casey, 
was advancing to the bat. 


There was ease in Casey’s manner 
as he stepped into his place. 

There was pride in Casey’s bearing 
and a smile on Casey’s face; 

And when responding to the cheers 
he lightly doffed* his hat, 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt 
twas Casey at the bat. 


Ten thousands eyes were on him 
as he rubbed his hands with dirt, 
Five thousand tongues applauded 
when he wiped them on his shirt; 
Then when the writhing* pitcher 
ground the ball into his hip, 
Defiance glanced in Casey’s eye, 
a sneer curled Casey’s lip. 


The crowd of 5,000 watches Casey 
breathlessly. The first pitch zips 





“There was ease in Casey’s man- 
ner as he stepped into his place.” 





Walt Disney Productions, Inc. 


through the air. “Strike one!” calls 
the umpire. The crowd is angry with 
the umpire and boos him. Casey 
smiles and raises his hand to quiet 
the fans. He signals to the pitcher 
to throw again. The pitcher does— 
and it’s “strike two!” Here are the 
last two stanzas of the poem: 


The sneer is gone from Casey’s lips, 
his teeth are clenched in hate, 

He pounds with cruel vengeance 
his bat upon the plate; 

And now the pitcher holds the ball, 
and now he lets it go. 

And now the air is shattered 
by the force of Casey’s blow. 


Oh, somewhere in this favored land 
the sun is shining bright, 

The band is playing somewhere, 
and somewhere hearts are light; 

And somewhere men are laughing, 
and somewhere children shout, 

But there is no joy in Mudville— 
mighty Casey has struck out. 


Baseball fans of today also enjoy 
“Casey at the Bat.” It’s often recited 
on radio and TV programs today. 
Several years ago, a movie cartoon 
was made about Casey. On this 
page you see several of the drawings 
from the movie. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 





“And now the air is shattered 
by the force of Casey’s blow.” 
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ID you ever hear of a bird that 
could swim and climb trees be- 
fore it could fly? The bird is the 
young Hoatzin pheasant. It has claws 
on the tips of its wings. If one of 
the young birds falls out of its nest, 
it can climb back again by using 
these claws. 

The Hoatzin pheasant is one of 
many wonders in the forests of the 
Guianas. There are also anteaters and 
sloths* and pythons. Great masses of 
orchids—some with stems 12 feet 
. long—are tangled among the trees. 
Water lilies with leaves seven feet 
across grow in the rivers. There are 
many waterfalls. At one of them the 
water drops 1,500 feet. This water- 
fall is nearly 10 times as high as 
Niagara Falls. 


BAUXITE MINES | 


Like a sea of green, the great 
forests stretch across the land. Rich 
resources lie hidden within the for- 
ests. The trees themselves are valu- 
able. Some are used for ships and 
docks, because they are tough and 
don’t rot in water. In the ground are 
gold and diamonds and other min- 
erals. Most important of all—in our 
modern world—is a grayish rock 
called bauxite. Aluminum is made 
from bauxite. 

Some of these resources are being 
used. The Guianas sell timber and 
gold and diamonds to other coun- 
tries. Aluminum factories in the U. S. 
and Canada get much of their bauxite 
from the Guianas. 

But most of their riches lie un- 
touched. Much of the forest land has 
never even been explored. In the 
south, along the border of Brazil, are 
open grassy lands where cattle could 
graze. But this land is not used. It’s 
hard to get in and out through the 
forest. 

There are hardly any roads or rail- 
roads. The only way to carry goods 
is by way of the rivers. The people 
are poor, in a land that could pro- 
duce great wealth. 

The search for wealth brought the 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 





tish Guiana 
| Trouble in sugar-land 





first explorers to the Guianas. Euro- 
peans heard stories of “E] Dorado.” 
In Spanish, that meant “The Gold 
One.” He was supposed to be an 
Indian ruler so rich that he was 
coated with gold dust. Searching for 
E] Dorado, Europeans sailed up the 
rivers of Guiana. 

E] Dorado was never found. But 
traders followed the explorers. Settle- 
ments began. British, French, and 
Dutch disputed over possession of 
the land. Finally they divided it 
three ways. Each took one slice. The 
British share is as big as the other 
two put together. 

Look at the map on page 9, and 
you will see that there are many 
European colonies in our hemisphere. 
Most of them are unimportant little 
islands. But a few of these colonies 
are larger than some independent 
nations of the Americas. The largest 
colony of all is British Guiana. 





ATLANTIC 





The British share of the Guianas 
covers about 83,000 square miles, 
That is about the size of Idaho, 
Fewer than half a million people live 
there. These people are of many 
races. Among them are British, 
Portuguese, Chinese, and South 
American Indians. But most of the 
population are descended from two 
other groups, that come from Africa 
and southern Asia. One group are 
Negroes, whose forefathers were 
brought to Guiana from Africa. The 


other large group are East Indians. . 


Their-ancestors came from India and 
other parts of Southeast Asia. The 
Negroes and East Indians were origi- 
nally brought in to work on the sugar 
plantations. 

Nearly all the people in British 
Guiana live in a narrow strip of land 
along the coast. This strip is only 
about 10 miles wide. It is flat and 
low. In fact, it’s so low that much of 
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Junior Scholastic map 
We get bauxite from the Guianas, but most of the rich resources are unused. Nearly 
all the people live along the ocean coast. Dense forests cover most of the Guianas. 
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it lies below the level of the ocean. 
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The people have built dikes to keep 
the sea from rushing in over them. 

Even behind the dikes the land is 
very wet. Many rivers run from south 
tonorth across British Guiana. Heavy 
rains swell these rivers. Then they 
overflow their banks. 

The Guianas got their name be- 
cause the land was so wet. The word 
“Guiana” comes from an old Indian 
word, “winna.” It means “the water” 
or “watery country.” 

In the narrow coastal strip the 
people raise rice and coffee and rub- 
ber. Even more important, they grow 
sugar. 

Sugar has always been the most 
important industry in British Guiana. 
About a third of all the workers in 
the colony are employed in the sugar 


fields. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


The sugar is grown on huge plan- 
tations. There are just 14 of these 
plantations in the colony. Parallel* 
canals run through the fields, about 
$60 feet apart. These canals lead 
down to the coast. They drain water 
from the fields into the sea. But the 
canals are also used for transport. 
Flat-bottomed boats carry sugar from 
the fields to the factories on the 


coast. 


British Guiana is near the equator. 
It’s summer there all the year round. 
Sugar.cane grows well in hot, wet 
lands. While the sugar cane in one 
field is ripening, the next field may 
be planted. So the sugar workers 
keep busy all year. 

When\a field is ready to be har- 
vested, the workers set fire to it. The 
fire burns up the weeds which sprout 
among the sugar canes. It also drives 
away any poisonous snakes which 
may be lurking among them. 

When the fire burns out, only the 
sugar cane is left. The workers cut 
the cane. Then they carry it down to, 
the boats in the canals. The boats 
take the cane downstream to fac- 
tories, where it is chopped and 
crushed. Most of the sugar is sold 
abroad. 

The sugar workers work eight 
hours a day in the fields. They have 
to travel to and from work in the 
slow-moving boats. This takes many 
more hours. Altogether, a sugar 
worker may be away from his home 
12 hours a day, six days a week. He 
earns only about $12 or $13 a week. 

That money buys more goods in 
British Guiana than it would in the 
U. S. But it still doesn’t buy enough 
foy a comfortable living. The sugar 
workers are very poor. Most of them 
don’t have enough to eat. Their huts 
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Adapted from New York Times map 
All the places named on me map (except bodies of water) are European colonies. 
Our Government is worried about communism in Guiana, Jamaica, British Honduras. 
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are often no bigger than the kitchen 
in a U. S. home. 

Recently a British newspaperman 
visited some of these houses. He said: 
“In England, if you kept your pigs 
in a place like this, they'd be taken 
away from you.” 

The workers in British Guiana are 
ignorant as well as poor. Few of 
them go to school. This mixture of 
ignorance and poverty recently 
caused trouble. It happened like this: 

Until last year the British had 
chosen the men who ruled the col- 
ony. But Britain was trying to teach 
the people of the colony to run their 
own government. 

So last year the British wrote a 
new constitution for British Guiana. 
This constitution said that the people 
of the colony would be allowed to 
elect their own officials. 

One political party in the colony 
was run by Dr. Cheddi Jagan. He is 
a dentist. His parents, like many 
other people of British Guiana, came 
from India as sugar workers. His 
wife is from Chicago, Ill. She once 
belonged to a communist organiza- 
tion. 

This party told the poor people of 
British Guiana: “Vote for us and we 
will see that yqu get more money. 
And we will free the country from 
the British.” The voters believed 
these promises. 

Election day came. Dr. Jagan’s 
party won. He became head of the 
government. His party stirred up 
strikes. It made plans to declare Brit- 
ish Guiana independent. 

The British governor was worried. 
He decided that Dr. Jagan’s party 
aimed to start a revolution and turn 
British Guiana into a communist 
country. He called for help. 


BRITISH TAKE OVER 


From hundreds of miles away, the 
British rushed warships and soldiers. 
They forced Dr. Jagan and his fol- 
lowers to get out of the government. 
The constitution was taken away. 
The governor was given power to 
run the colony. 

Soldiers are still patroling the col- 
ony. Dr. Jagan is under arrest, but 
his party still has many followers. 

The British are planning to give 
the colony money to improve health, 
build better homes, and make more 


jobs. They hope this will make the © 


people more prosperous and less dis- 
contented. And perhaps later they 
will get a chance to rule themselves. 


* 
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Ewing Galloway photo 


Canal on outskirts of Georgetown. The land is very flat. Many houses are built on posts to keep them dry in time of floods. 


How We Live in 


British Guiana 


as told to Julia Johnson and Alice Barbour 


By MELVA FENTON 

Y family 

used to live 
in Kingston, on 
the island of Ja- 
maica. But in 
1950 a hurri- 
cane* destroyed 
our home. Soon 
afterwards a bad 
earthquake 
shook the island. Jamaica has terri- 
ble earthquakes and hurricanes. So 
my father decided to move and take 
us all to a safer place. 

He chose British Guiana. “It’s a 
land of opportunity,” he said. “Less 
than half a million people live there. 
But the land has all kinds of rich 
resources.” My father was right. 
British Guiana was a land of oppor- 
tunity for him. He runs a furniture 
factory. It is easy for him to get fine 
woods in British Guiana. The forests 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 





provide huge supplies of greenheart* 
and purpleheart* lumber. This wood 
is so tough that insects don’t harm 
it and it will last in water for hun- 
dreds of years. Ship builders use 
‘rreenheart lumber because it will 
1ot rot. 

We live in Georgetown, the capi- 
tal of British Guiana. It is near the 
coast. We don't suffer from earth- 
quakes or hurricanes here. But we do 
have floods. Georgetown stands at 
the mouth of the Demerara River. 
The city is below sea level! When 
the Dutch owned this land, many 
years ago, they built a seawall to 
keep out the ocean. The seawall is 
nearly 60 miles long. It keeps the 
sea away from Georgetown. But we 
get heavy rains here. We have many 
ditches and canals to drain the rain- 
water away. But sometimes the land 
gets flooded. 

Georgetown is built on flat land, 
and its streets are very wide. So rid- 


(Continued on page 18) 





By NEVILLE JOSEPH 


HE town of 

Mc Kenzie, 
where I live, 
stands by the 
side of the 
Demerara River. 
Near the bank 
is a long, low 
market building. 
It is split up 
many stalls. Great piles of 
vegetables and fruit cover the floor 
of the market. Bananas hang from 
the ceiling. McKenzie is very near 
the jungle where the bananas grow, 
and they are one of our main foods. 
We eat them roasted, boiled, fried, 
and baked, as well as raw. 

I spend much of my time at the 
market, in a stall run by my grand- 
mother.‘ Sometimes I work in the 
stall, helping my grandmother sell 
her fruit, vegetables, and baskets. At 
other times I go on errands, deliver- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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ANNOUNCER: Once upon a time— 
and that not so long ago, either— 
there were giants in the United 
States. Before skyscrapers . . . before 
the atom bombs . . . before mass pro- 
duction and airplanes and television 
... Size meant something in a man. 
So, we built our folk heroes high and 
gave them names like Paul Bunyan 
and Peter Francisco and John Henry 
~and StoRMALONG, the Sailor Giant. 

Narnator: They say Old Storm- 
along was born in Nantucket. They 
say he was born in Kennebunkport, 
too, and Salem, and Marblehead— 
any town that takes pride in its 
deep-water sailors. Wherever it was, 
though, one thing is sure—Stormalong 
grew up with the love of the sea in 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 


tormalong, THE SAILOR GIANT 





his bones. He grew up rather fast, 
and they were rather big bones. He 
stood four or five fathoms* tall in his 
stocking feet, they say, and his favor- 
ite breakfast was a dozen poached 
ostrich eggs . . . when he could get 
them. However, you. couldn’t always 
get fresh eggs at sea, especially 
ostrich eggs, so he often made out 
instead with a dory* full of shark 
soup. He used the dory’s oars as 
toothpicks; they were not the usual 
shape, but sailors are famous for 
making use of whatever is handy. 
Old seamen can tell you just how 





This play abou? Stormalong, an American folk 
hero, was written by Anna T. Lehibach, libra- 
rian at Arts High School in Newark, N. J., and 
was first presented over the Board of Education 
radio station WGBO in Newark, by the Radio 
Workshop of the Newark Public Schools. 


He tied an octopus in knots 


Stormy first signed on board ship. 


One day on the wharf at Boston the 


cabin boy of the clipper* Lady of the 
Sea was practicing sailors’ knots and 
sea shanties when a stranger hove in 
view. ... . 

Boy (sings): 

O blow the man down, bullies, blow 
the man down 

To my way, hay, blow the man down 

O blow the man down, bullies, blow 
him away— 

StorMy (joins in): Gimme some 
time to blow the man down! 

Boy: Well! Blow me down! Where 
did you come from, mister? 

Stormy: Why, son, I been round 
and about. 

Boy (wonderingly): You sure-ly 
have got your growth, mister! Say, 
how did you get so big, anyway? 

Stormy: Why I just kept a-grow- 
ing, son. Came nat’ral. Like sailoring. 

Boy: Well, if sailoring comes natu- 
ral to you, mister, you've got to the 
right place. See that ship? She’s The 
Lady of the Sea, and she’s the sweet- 
est craft on the seven seas. I’m her 
cabin boy! 

Stormy (pretending to be im- 
pressed): You don’t say! She need 
any other hands, you reckon? 

Boy: Cap’n’s signing em on now. 
If you want a berth, I'll take you on 
board, mister—what’d you say your 
name was?... . 

Stormy: Stormalong—Alfred Bull- 
rod Stormalong. 

Boy: “Stormalong, A. B.”—that’s 
the way they write it on your ship’s 
papers. Stormalong, A. B.—say mis- 
ter, those letters ought to stand for 
Able-Bodied—you sure look to be 
that! 

Stormy (chuckling): Able-Bodied 
—I guess you could say so. But come 
on, lad, let’s weigh anchor and steer 
for the ship, for I aim to sail aboard 
her. 


Narrator: And that is how Alfred 
Bullrod Stormalong signed on his 
first ship. And as you may know, all 
(Continued on page 20) 

















“Rule of Men’ 
Or 


“Rule of Law’ 






hte Justice Under Law.” 
These words, carved in stone, 
appear on the front of the U. S. 
Supreme Court Building in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (see photo). 

That motto means what it says. In 
America, the law applies to every- 
one. Rich and poor, powerful and 
weak—all must obey the law. All get 
the protection of the law. Every per- 
son must be treated the same way. 
If a man breaks the law, he is pun- 
ished. If he is innocent, the law pro- 
tects him against false charges. 

Sometimes police or courts make 
mistakes in enforcing the law. But 
we have higher courts to correct 
those mistakes. 


THE LAW’S PROTECTION 


A few years ago a poor man was 
arrested for a crime he didn’t com- 
mit. He was beaten until finally he 
“confessed.” He said he was guilty— 
even though he wasn’t. A judge sen- 
tenced him to go to prison. 

But his case was brought before 
the U. S. Supreme Court, the highest 
court in the land. None of the judges 
knew this man. They cared nothing 
about him as a person. All they cared 
about was that one American had 
not had the protection of the law. 
The judges ordered a new trial. One 
judge said that our courts are “havens 
of refuge for those who might other- 
wise suffer because they are helpless, 
weak, outnumbered.” 

In a democracy, we live by the 
“rule of law.” The people choose the 
law-makers. The courts see that the 
laws are enforced against everyone. 
And even the law-makers cannot take 
away the rights guaranteed to the 

















people in the supreme law—the Con- 
stitution. 

Russia has a constitution, too. It 
says the Russian people have the 
right to freedom of speech, freedom 
of assembly, freedom of the press, 
freedom of religion. 

But what really happens? The real 
power is held by the leaders of the 
Russian Communist party. They can 
do as they please. They do not have 
to respect anyone's rights. They run 
the courts. They run the police. They 
run the army. Who can stand in their 
way? Those who oppose the leaders 
are killed or jailed or sent off to work 
as slave laborers. 

The law never “catches up” with 
the Communist leaders. They are the 
law—as long as they hold the power. 

But let’s see what happens when 
the power begins to slip away from 
them. 

When Stalin was dictator of Russia, 
he had enemies. He arranged with 
the police to have many of them 
murdered or sent to jail. The man in 
charge of these jobs for Stalin was 
Lavrenti Beria, head of the secret 
police. When Stalin died, Beria was 
one of the most powerful men in 
Russia. But he had enemies, too. 


* FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM * 
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Premier Malenkov was one of them. 
Malenkov decided to get rid of Beria. 
Malenkov had Beria arrested. A court 
of Communist judges said Beria was 
guilty of plotting against his own [/ 
government. He was shot to death. 

There was no law that could pro- 
tect Beria’s enemies from Beria. And 
there was no law that could protect 
Beria from his enemies. Instead of a 
“rule of law,” Russia has a “rule of 
men.” The only “law” is: all power 
to the strongest. That is the “law of 
the jungle”—the “law” of wild beasts 
who fight for their prey. When 
wolves rule, the lambs have no 
“rights.” 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


In America, we live under the 
shelter of “rule of law.” That is a 
great privilege. We have the respon- 
sibility of guarding that privilege. It 
is our responsibility to obey the law. 
When we are adult citizens, it is our 
responsibility to try to change bad 
laws peacefully through our elected 
law-makers. It is our responsibility to 
be good citizens by voting wisely, 
studying our nation’s problems, serv- 
ing on juries. 

Then we will make sure that our 
“rule of law” does not become a meré 
“rule of men.” 
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I'M PICKING THE f scatman waneeiale ioe THERE, JIMMY? THAT WAS 
BUCCANEERS FIRST /Pa MISSED THAT EASY tg4| AN EASY FLY BALL 


TEAM TODAY — : YOU MISSED. 
FOR THE FIRST TEAM! 
SHOW ME YOUR ; GEE, HANI 


sest! | JUST COULDN'T 
GET GOING FAST 























































GOTIT! MAN! 
THESE JETS 
REALLY DO GET 
YOU THERE! 
NOW |! CAN 








\ GOOD WORK, JIM.THE CENTER 
\ FIELD JOB IS 
YOURS. 
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TAKE ATIP, JIM— GET JIMMY BACK IN 
RED-BALL JETS. THEN CENTER FIELD 
COME BACK TOMORROW. > 
JETS GIVE FASTER THESE JETS FEEL 
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MOVE AND 

RTS AND STOPS—THE GREAT! HOPE HANK'S JETS I'D 

"ARCH-GARD CUSHIONS RIGHT ABOUT FASTER | \ TAN No! NEVER HAVE 
YOUR FEET, TOO! STARTS AND STOPS Ll y MADE IT! 


AND QUICK TURNS. 
OH, OH-- HERE COMES 
A HARD ONE! 
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for the fastest shoes on two feet get 


Red Ball “7 


the Hi-Speed Sport Shoes 
~~ 





@ faster take-offs, turns and stops 
® air-cooled comfort ® completely washable 
@ special soles won't mark floors 
@ smooth inside —no rub or chafe 
@ shock-absorbing cushion insole 
‘@ rugged reinforced construction 













JET CENTRAL 


Special “traction-tread” molded 
soles. Ventilating eyelets. Cush- 
ion insole with Arch-Gard. 





Jet Speed and Comfort ARCH-GARD 


3 Point Protection 


in Sport Oxfords, Too! for happy landings ask for RED BALL JETS at shoe or department stores- 











look for the RED BALL on the shoe and on the carton. 


JET BRUCE BALL-BAND 


Bouncy molded rubber sole. JET « « » MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
air-cooled fabric. Arch-Gard 
cushion insole. 










LOOK FOR THE RED BALL TRADEMARK 
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RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
~How about more work? 
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1. MAP. OF THE GUIANAS 


Study this map. Then complete the 
sentences below. Score five points for 
each. Total, 15. 

1. On map, Dutch Guiana is labeled 


2. Brazil is labeled 
3. British Guiana is labeled ___ 


My score 


2. GOING TO GUIANA 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score five 
points for each. Total, 30. 

1. British Guiana is 

a. the largest European colony in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

b. the smallest European colony 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

c. the only European colony in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

2. Nearly all the people in British 
Guiana live. 

a. on the southern grasslands. 

b. in a narrow strip of land along 
the coast. 

c. in the forests. 

3. The easiest way to carry goods 

through the forests of British Guiana is 
a. by railroad. 
b. by automobile. 
c. by way of the rivers. 
4. British Guiana 


a. has no natural resources. 

b. makes full use of all its natural 
resources. 

c. uses some of its natural re- 
sources. 


5. The most important industry in 
British Guiana is 
a. lumber. 
b. coffee. 
c. sugar. 





6. The British took away British 
Guiana’s constitution because 

a. they feared that pro-Commu- 
nists might take over the col- 
ony. 

b. they don’t believe that colonial 
peoples should elect their own 
leaders. 

c. they wanted British Guiana to 
have immediate independence. 


My score 


3. PLAY BALL! 


Check the following true sentences. 
Put an X in front of the false ones. 
Score five points each. Total, 15. 


__l. Baseball has been a favorite 
game in the U. S. for over 100 years. 


__2. Babe Ruth wrote the poem 
“Casey at the Bat.” 


__3. Casey strikes out in the last in- 
ning and his team loses. 


My score_ 





4. NEWS EDITOR 


Complete the sentences below. 
Choose answers from bold face list. 
Score five points each. Total, 40. 


1. The mighty River 
is slowly changing its course above 
New Orleans. 

2. New Orleans is one of the biggest 


and busiest ports in the 
part of the U. S. 

3. A “Freedom Shrine” is being 
planned for the city of 


4. A new museum, 


called the 





__. Museum, is now open in 
Abilene, Kansas. 

5. Pupils of Fletcher Grade School 
in Beaumont, Texas, learn arithmetic 


through __ lis 
6. The U. S. submarine Spikefish, 


has made ____—S——C Eddies. 


— 


7. Copp need its first sub- 
way this month. 
8. The world’s largest city without 


traffic lights is _.- ==. 
southern; New York City; Mississippi; 
Eisenhower; dancing; western; Canada; 
Washington, D. C.; skiing; 6,000; 
Buenos Aires; 500; Truman; Ohio. 


My score_____ Total score 








Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic; 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 








BATTER UP! Photo by Bob Forsyth, 


Jefferson School, Spokane, Washington. 





“THROW ME A_ BONE!” By Susan 
Stubbs, 29 Palms (Cal.) Elementary Sch. 





SINGING COWBOY. By Sally Ling of 
Demonstration School, West Chester 
(Pennsylvania) State Teachers College. 











A reader needs no magic car 
A book transports him near or far. 


A reader by the printed page 
Is carried into any age. 


And ’tis the reader’s book that sends 
To him his glorious guests and friends. 


Sheila Vick, Grade 6 
Trinity Lutheran School, Lombard, Ill. 
Teacher, C. J. Gears 


The Rainbow 


One day after a summer’s rain, 

[ looked up to the sky, 

I saw the shining face of the sun, 
And a beautiful rainbow go by. 


The rainbow, it seemed, was a crimson 
flower, 

With patches of violet and blue, 

And in the light of the shining sun, 

It looked as fresh as the dew. 


I called out to the rainbow, 

As it began to depart, 

“Where are you going, rainbow? 

And where did you come from, or start?” 


And I heard the rainbow reply, 
\s it disappeared from view, 
“After a summer's rain, 
I will always visit you.” 
Linda Joyce Rubenstein, Grade 6 


Delano School, Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher, Jeanette F. Nanberg 


A Day of School 


The bell in the morning 
Calls us to class. 

The teacher calls the name 
Of every lad and lass. 


First, comes spelling, 
When we rack our brain. 
Then comes math 

So hard to explain. 


Science and English 
Are not hard to do, 
If you pay attention 
While they’re explained to you. 


Next comes history. 
Oh! Oh! a test. 

And who is that man— 
Must be a guest. 


When we are dismissed 
And classes are o'er, 
We go back home 
To study some more. 
Carole Stephens, Grade 8 


Pasco H. S., Dade City, Florida 
Teacher, Mrs. W. H. Brewton 
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“How strange,” mused Alice, “Ungainly, awkward, 
“when I eat I must be! 
this mushroom I just No wonder no one 
grow nine feet!” looks at mel” 
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“Eat this, instead,” 


Now Alice grows 
came the stiggestion, so slim and sweet, ¥ 
“And grow in just on good NABISCO 3 


the right direction!” SHREDDED WHEAT! 


Don’t just say “Shredded Wheat,” say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 


FINER PROTEIN — in NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT — to keep 
you going stronger, longer! 
Gives you an on-your-toes 
start, helps you beat mid- 
morning slump! And you'll 
honestly love the “‘sweet- 
wheat” flavor. Get the original 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT. 











NEW! 
Small Family Size 
(6 Biscuits) 


Regular Size 
(12 Biscuits) 





(NABISCO) 
/ BAKED BY NABISCO «+ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


FREE TO TEACHERS: NEW TEACHING AID, “Make Mine Breakfast’’—illustrated 6-page brochure, 
3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time and money management, sugges- 





tions for family and party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, 
New York, Dept. J454, specifying number of copies you need. 












"MY MACGREGOR MITT 
HELPS ME SNAG 








SAYS... 
TED KLUSZEWSKI, 


Cincinnati Reds’ star first baseman. 


One of the main reasons Ted is the 

best fielding first sacker of the National 
and American leagues (.995 average) 

is his MacGregor “Trapper” mitt. 

Many other players—like Walt Dropo, 


Farris Fain and Earl Torgeson— 
depend on MacGregor mitts, too 


@ Visit your MacGregor sporting 
goods store ... and see for your- 
self all the features that moke 
MacGregor mitts “The Choice 
of Those Who Play the Game.” 


Players mentioned ore members 
of the MacGregor Advisory Staff. 


eget 


Sports Equipment 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
kkk kkk kkk kkk 





WHAT’S JN A WORD? 


Have you ever heard the expres- 
sion “fine vine” for nice suit? Or 
the word “yoot” for a boy or girl 
with a head full of big words? These 
slang expressions are popular in 
some high schools. 

You and your classmates may have 
favorite slang expressions of your 
own. Whenever a group of people 


||of the same ages or interests get 
'}|together they're likely to invent 
é words and expressions to use among 
_| themselves. 


Such words and expressions are 


"|slang. You wouldn’t use them in a 


formal report, or in a classroom. 
But you sometimes use them to 
“spice” light conversation with your 
friends. And once in a while a word 
that starts out as slang later becomes 
part of our language. 

Jet aviation has introduced one 
of the newest groups of slang ex- 
pressions. Muth of this “jet slang” 


4| will die out, of course. But some of 


it may be adopted into our language. 
Suppose you visited a jet training 


*| field. You might hear something like 


this: “That plumber’s heading for a 
prang. He flies a blow torch like a 
pussy cat in a spam can. Anybody 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


would think he was out to buy a 
plot.” 

In case this sounds like Greek to 
you, here’s the translation: 

plumber-—stupid pilot 

prang—accident caused by a pilot’s 
error 

blow torch—any jet plane 

pussy cat—pilot who’s unsure of 
himself 

spam can—any propeller aircraft 

buy a plot—have a fatal crash 


Here’s How 


It’s all right to use some kinds of 
slang on very informal occasions. 
But you're likely to get into trouble 
if you don’t know the difference be- 
tween good English words and slang. 
Test your ability to recognize this 
difference in the following sentences. 
In three of the sentences one of the 
words in parentheses is slang; the 
other is an acceptable English word. 
In one sentence both the words in 
parentheses are slang. 

Draw an X through the slang 
words in parentheses. Then choose 
a good English word that would 
have the same meaning as the slang 
words in the sentence that has two 
slang words in parentheses. 

1. Our boys are going to (cream, 
beat) the Central team. 

2. If you have any (kicks, beefs), 
see the manager. 

8. Have you heard the latest 
(news, dope) about the picnic? 

4. You'd be (stupid, batty) to ac- 
cept that offer. 








STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


able-bodied seaman. A skilled and 
experienced seaman. 

clipper. Noun. One of the fastest 
types of sailing ships, with tall masts 
and large area of sails. 

doff (Rhymes with off). Verb. To 
remove or take off. 

dory (DOE-ree). Noun. A small, flat- 
bottomed boat with high sides. 

fathom (a as in at; th as in then; 
om as in come). Noun. A measure used 
for depth of the sea. A fathom equals 
six feet. 

greenheart. Tropical American tree 
with tough, hard, greenish wood. 


hurricane (HER-i-kane). Noun. A 
violent tropical windstorm, usually cov- 
ering a large area. 

mango (Rhymes with tango). Noun. 
An oblong tropical fruit with a thick 
rind and juicy pulp. 

parallel (first a as in add; second a 
as in account; e as in end). Adjective. 
Lines or surfaces which lie the same 
distance apart at all points, so that 
they would never meet no matter how 
far they were extended. 

purpleheart. A strong, elastic, purp- 
lish wood from a South American tree. 

sloth (Rhymes with cloth). Noun. A 
slow-moving, tree-living animal of trop- 
ical America. 

writhing (RITHING; first i as in ice, 
th as in then). Adjective. Twisting or 
turning violently. 








































Right This Way 


A girl from P. S. 197, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., writes: 


My friends are allowed to wear lip- 
stick, but my mother says I'm too 
young. What can I do? I’m almost 
12% years old. 


If your mother thinks you're too 
young to wear lipstick, grin and bear it. 
You can’t persuade her to change her 
mind. So you might as well be cheerful 
about it. Many parents don’t allow their 
daughters to wear lipstick until they’re 
much older than you are. 

There’s no definite age when a girl 
should start wearing lipstick. In some 
communities, girls start wearing lipstick 
when they’re 12. In other places, they 
don’t wear lipstick until they're 15 or 
16. Parents everywhere have their own 
ideas on the subject. It’s up to them 
to make the final decision. 

If and when your parents do decide 
to let you wear lipstick, save it at first 
for special occasions. Choose a good 
color for yourself. Then apply it lightly. 
Too many girls forget that lipstick is 
supposed to make them prettier. They 
use it to hide their mouths under a big 
red smear. That’s one reason why so 
many parents don’t like their daughters 
to wear lipstick at all. 


A boy from Oakridge (Ore.) Junior 
High wants to know: 


When crossing a street, should the 
boy take the girl’s arm or should the 
girl take the boy’s arm? 


When a boy and girl are crossing a 
street or going up or down steps, the 
boy should assist the girl by slipping 
his arm under hers, 


A girl from Glasgow (Ky.) Junior 
High School asks: 


If a boy takes you out to eat in a 
restaurant, should you order the cheap- 
est dinner on the menu? 


Not necessarily. But you shouldn't 
order one of the most expensive din- 
ners, either. 

When a boy takes a girl out to din- 
ner, he is prepared to spend a little 
more money than on other dates. 

You can’t look into a boy’s pocket 
and see how much money he has. But 
you can get an idea of what he'd like 
to spend. How? By reading through 
the menu and then asking, “What are 
you going to have?” or “What do you 
suggest?” This gives him a chance to 
mention something in his price range. 
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tensely interested at a session of Con 


For EXTRA Enjoyment—go B&O 


modern coaches, Pullmans, friendly | , and 
power, plus courteous service and delicious food. 





DETROIT 
TOLEDO 
















LOUISVILLE Crmcinan 


HUNTINGTON O CHARLESTON 


— 
ST. LOUIS 





There is no other thrill like a visit to 


WASHINGTON 


Rich rewards and good times await you in our 
Nation’s Capital. You'll enjoy its great museums and 
art galleries, its famous public buildings. You'll be in- 
. And as you 
stand before the historic shrines, you'll find a new pride 
in being an American. Visit Washington—this year. 


Travel by train and relax as you ride. You'll enjoy the comfort of 
th Diesel-Electric 


NEW YORK 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Only B&O offers travel between East and West via Washington a 





Free! 


IT’S FREE! Paste coupon 
J. F. Whittington, Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr. JS 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Dept. A) 

Baltimore 1, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your ‘Pictorial Washing- 
ton Travel Guide.” 


Name 





(Please print plainly) 
Address 


a“ 





Zone___State. 





City 
If you want information on a trip to Washington, check here O 


52-PAGE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 
Tells you what to see. Historical and informative descriptions; 

60 illustrations; street map. Convenient pocket size. 
n postcard and mail today! 











Here's the way 
to follow thru 
And get an Underwood 


L for YOU 
—_— -=CUT ALONG UNE _ = 
You'll find it’s 
right up to par, pop... 
THE POPULAR NEW 


Ye- 
UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made. . . with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 


New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 





















Your leading Typewriter Dealer De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it, Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 





Neville’s Story 
(Continued from page 10) 


ing vegetables or fruit to people's 
homes. 

I am 10 years old. My mother died 
when I was very young and I've lived 
with my grandparents ever since. We 
live in a house close to the market. 

I have two sisters. They live with 
my father in Georgetown. Georgetown 
lies at the mouth of the Demerara. 
My grandfather takes me to visit my 
father several times a year. We make 
the 70-mile trip by boat. The only easy 
way to travel in British Guiana is by 
river boat. 

The Demerara is our highway to the 
outside world. Every day ocean-going 
freighters from Europe and North 
America go up and down the river. 
They come to McKenzie to pick up 
bauxite ore. One of the world’s biggest 
deposits of bauxite is near our town. 
Aluminum is made from bauxite. 
Many boats use the river. There are 
small steamers and gasoline-powered 
launches which bring tropical fruits to 
our market. Barges carry great logs 
from the jungle to our market. Small 
ferry boats go back and forth from 
McKenzie to a little town across the 
river. 

I go to school every day at 8:30. 
Morning classes last until 11. Then we 
stop for lunch. Classes begin again at 
1:30 and end at three. I work espe- 
cially hard at mental arithmetic, dicta- 
tion, and spelling. I like these subjects 
because they help me in my work at the 
market. I can take orders and give peo- 
ple change more easily because I’ve 
learned how to do these things in 
school. 

Some of the older boys and girls 
have canoes made out of tree trunks. 
Soon I hope to paddle one of them 
myself. 





I would like to hear from some of - 


you. My address is: Neville Joseph, 
Stall 11-12, McKenzie, Demerara River, 
British Guiana, South America. 





Melva’s Story 
(Continued from page 10) 


ing bicycles is easy. More people ride 
bicycles here than in any other place 
I've ever been. During the rush hours 
in the morning, at noon, and in the eve- 
ning, the streets are filled with hundreds 
of people on their bicycles. Nearly all 
carry baskets and bundles. Some even 
balance the bundles on their heads, 


The East Indian women in George- * 


town wear saris. A sari is a long piece 
of cloth which is wound around the 
body. When they’re on bicycles, the 
East Indian women have to keep the 
cloth wrapped tightly round them to 
prevent it from getting tangled up in 
the wheels. 

I am learning Spanish. I want to 
be able to speak it well so that I can 
visit my father’s mother. She lives in 
Panama, where the people speak Span- 
ish. My sister and I have studied Span- 
ish for a year, but we can't speak it 
well yet. English is my native language. 
Both British Guiana and Jamaica are 
British colonies and the people speak 
English. 

I enjoy playing games when school 
is over. I like to play tennis, badminton, 
and basketball. I also love to go on 
picnics. We take roast chicken, rice, 
mangoes*, and grape soda pop. We can 
even keep the pop cold, because my 
father made a special ice box for us. 

I would like to hear from boys and 
girls in the U. S. My address is: Melva 
Fenton, c/o Mrs. Haynes, 16 Barr 
Street, Kitty East Coast Demerara, 
Georgetown, British Guiana. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 





cas 


William Lavarre from Gendreau 


U. S. goods are on sale at trading post in a diamond- and gold-mining settlement. 
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Exciting 
Sue: “Don’t you think that a cook- 
book is fascinating reading?” 
Lou: “Yes, it contains so many stir- 
ring events.” 
Beth Ann Scott, Derita Jr. H. 8., Charlotte, N. C. 


Tough Task 


Doctor: “Plenty of exercise will kill 
almost all germs.” 
Patient: “I know, but how can I get 


them to exercise?” 
Dorothea Tronvig, Barry School, Chicago, [ll 


Sticky Story 
A painter who lived in Great Britain 
Interrupted two girls with their knittin’ 
He said with a sigh 
“That park bench— Well I 


Just painted it right where you're sittin’!” 
E. Joan Griffis, Chula Vista (Calif.) Jr HS 


Wrong Stop 
The aggressive lady on the bus was 
afraid she’d miss her stop, so she poked 
the conductor with her umbrella and 
asked, “Is this the First National Bank?” 
“No,” he snarled. “That’s my rib!” 


Trevor Beckway, Portage Park School, Chicago, Ill. 


Wrong Lesson 


A man who had just bought a new 
parrot was trying to teach it to talk. 
Standing beside the bird, he repeated 
the words, “Hello, hello,” for several 
minutes. 

At the end of the lesson, the parrot 
opened one eye and said, “Sorry! Line’s 
busy!” 

Frank Randolph, Dale Thomas School, Charleston, W. Va. 


Young Enough? 
Diner: “Waiter, I want chicken—and 
the younger the better.” 
Waiter: “In that case, sir, you had 
better order eggs.” 


Theodora Wexler, P. 8S. 97, Bronx, New York 


Not on the Menu 


Customer: “Please change those ham 
and eggs I ordered to pork chops.” 

Waitress: “The chef's too busy to do 
tricks right now.” 


Nancy Castleberry, duPont School, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Joke of the Week 


Merry: “If an operation on the ton- 
sils is called a tonsillectomy and an 
operation on the appendix is called an 
appendectomy, what is the operation 

it removes a growth from the head?” 

Jerry: “I don’t know. What is it?” 





Merry: “A haircut.” 
Carol Leventhal, Emerson School, St. Louis, Mo. 

























































. . . Power like the two “Panchos,” Gonzales* and 
Segura* have demonstrated on their world tour. It’s 
the high-powered game—at its smashing best. 


Play it their way this year—with either of the two new 
Spalding rackets designed by and for these tennis 
greats. Feel that new surge of power, that new sense 
of control! Man, there’ll be no holding you! 


"MEMBERS OF SPALDING’S ADVISORY STAFF 


Other Spalding Models 
In A Wide Range Of Prices 












Here's the right combination 
for a summer of fun! 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bike Tires! 


Faster starts...safer 
Straight-line stops 
on famous Penn- 
sylvania Vacuum 
cup tires. 


Longer wear... 
perfect balance 
++. @asier steering 
when you buy 
Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Swim Fun Line 


SWIM MASK @-< 
For clear underwater 


view. Makes swimming 
more fun. 


GOGGLES Comfortable, snug 
fit goggles. Keeps 

? water out of eyes 
’ for clear view. 






PENNFINS 
More power for swimmers 
++» more speed too! 


The name PENNSYLVANIA on 
footballs, basketballs and many other 
items means... you buy the best. 






PENNSYLVANIA 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 


Available at most leading 
sporting goods and department stores 
















Stormalong 
(Continued from page 11) 


sailors worth their salt adopted his 
initials beause he was a model for 
all of them. They may tell you today 
that the A. B. means only Able Bodied 
seaman* but don't be deceived—it 
really means they all want to be like 
Stormalong. 

Stormy .was about the handiest man 
aboard ship. When ordinary sailors 
swarmed up the ratlines to furl the 
sails, Stormalong needed only to reach 
up from where he stood on deck. In the 
fiercest gale he could steer with one 
hand, and his keen sight made him an 
excellent lookout. And his opportunity 
soon came to prove himself still more 
valuable. One beautiful day, as The 
Lady of the Sea was sailing in the South 
Atlantic, she stopped dead. Stopped as 
suddenly as though she were a land 
craft with four-wheel brakes. Stopped 
although the sails were rounded out in 
the steady breeze and the halyards were 
stretched taut. 

Such a thing had never happened be- 
fore in the history of navigation. The 
skipper was as baffled as the crew. That 
was why he merely nodded when Storm- 
along respectfully volunteered to dive 
overside and try to find out what was 
the trouble. 

In less than two minutes the ship 
leaped forward as though released from 
a trap—as indeed it was. The joy of the 
captain and crew was tinged with con- 
cern for our hero, but very soon his 
head appeared above the waves and 
with a few powerful overhand strokes 
he regained the ship. Stormy’s natural 
modesty prevented him from telling 
much of his adventure at first, but finally 
the tale was told. It seems that after 
diving from the ship he swam down... 
down ...down... 


MerMaw: Hello, Mr. Stormalong... 

Stormy: Huh? Who are you? 

Mermar: Can't you see what I am? 

Stormy: Why, shiver my timbers! 
You're a mermaid! And here am I talk- 
ing to you under the sea! 

MeERMalD (coy): I'm glad you came 
down. 

Stormy:. Well, if you'll excuse my 
haste, ma’am, I'll be leaving you. I have 
work to do down here. Our ship’s stuck 
fast, and I have to see what’s the matter. 

Mermaiw: Oh, don’t worry ‘about 
that. . . . Come over and sit on this coral 
bank and I'll tell you all about it. 

Stormy: I’m sorry, ma’am. Our whole 
crew is worried, and it’s my job to fix 
things up as quick as I can. 

Mermaip: Now, Mr. Stormalong, 
don't be like that. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 


Stormy: Excuse me, ma’am, but just 
how did you get to know my name? 

Merman: Oh, I have my little ways! 
Many a night I swam after your ship 
and looked up at you on the deck . . . so 
big . . . and strong. ... (sigh) Whata 
man! 

Stormy: Now, ma'am, I have my 
work to do. I have to find out what's 
holding back my ship. 

Mermaip: Oh, I can tell you that. 
It’s a fifty-armed octopus. 

Stormy: A fifty-armed octopus! 

Mermai: Uh-huh. Look up there— 
see? 

Stormy: Why, that’s the bottom of 
our ship, I can see. But what are those 
big black tubes crisscrossing it? 

Mermat: Those are tentacles of the 
fifty-armed octopus! He has half of his 
arms fastened to the ship and the rest 
hanging on to the bottom. He can hold 
on like that until your whole crew has 
starved to death—and he will, too. 

Stormy: Oh no, he won't, ma’am. 

MermMaip: Why, what are you going 
to do? 

Stormy: If you watch me, ma’am, 
I'm going to tie a different and separate 
sailor knot in every one of those fifty 
arms! 

MERMAID 
Oooh! Stormy! 

Stormy: There! 

MeErRMal: Stormalong! You great big 
gorgeous man! You did it! 

Stormy: Why, of course I did, 
ma’am. Any sailor would have done the 
same. And now, if you'll excuse me-I 
see my ship has started and I don't 
want to miss it. 

Mermaip: Oh, Stormy! You wouldn't 
leave me— 

Stormy: Why, ma’am! I take your 
interest right kindly, to be sure. But I'm 
a sailor and I have to go with my ship. 

MerRMaw: At least, give me some- 
thing to remember you by! 

Stormy: Miss Mermaid, I'd like to 
leave you a keepsake, but when I 
jumped overboard I didn’t expect to 
meet any pretty girls. However, ‘twould 
pleasure me if you'd accept this piece 
of salt water taffy I find in my pocket. 
With kind remembrances. And now I 
bid you good-bye. , 

MerMaD (fading): Stormy! Stormy! 


(admiring and faint): 


Narrator: There came a time, some 
years later, when Stormalong became 
curious about life on shore. He thought 
he had had enough of ships, and he said 
he was going to start walking away 
from the ocean, carrying an oar over his 
shoulder, and keep going inland until 
he found a place where people asked 
him what was that funny shaped stick 
he carried. And he really did it, too, and 
spent a summer raising the best pota- 
toes that came out of Idaho. Watered 
them with the sweat that dropped from 
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his brow, so they were ready salted for 
cooking. 

But Old Stormalong could never be 
satisfied on land. He started back east 
for Salem, and when he got there, he 
heard the wonderful news that Donald 
McKay, the famous designer of clipper 
ships, had finally got around to building 
one that was really Stormy’s size. Her 
masts were so tal] they had to be hinged 
at the top so’s to let the moon and stars 
go by. And since the ship was too big 
for most harbors, she usually anchored 
outside in the open sea. Then ordinary- 
size ships would ferry her passengers 
and crew to shore. She was called the 
Albatross—and a sweeter-sailing craft 
you couldn’t hope to find. 

Of course Stormy shipped aboard her 
at once. And of course he was the skip- 
per. He was the only person big enough 
to steer her by himself—it took 33 ordi- 
nary men. The sails had been made out 
in the Sahara Desert, because that was 
the only place they could all be spread 
out at once; and when a storm was 
coming up the men had to start taking 
in a sail a week ahead, in order to be 
ready when the wind really started. It 
was a little difficult, even for Stormy, 
to predict so far ahead until he per- 
suaded the United States Weather 
Bureau to put out long-term forecasts. 
They've been doing ‘it ever since. .. . 


But before that happened, one of his 
most surprising achievements had taken 
place, more or less by accident. A tre- 
mendous storm blew up one day and 
the Albatross was driven far off her 
course. When the weather cleared, 
Stormy found they were in the North 
Sea, pointing straight toward England. 


Man #1 (calls): Land, ho! Dead 
ahead! Fog bank comin’ up, sir. 

Stormy: That will be England. Hmm. 

Man #2: Land, ho! Off the port bow! 

Stormy: That will be Europe. 
Hmmmm. 

Boy: Cap’n, sir, what are we going 
to do? The men at the helm say the ship 
can’t turn in the North Sea! It’s only a 
little bit bigger than the vessel! 

Stormy (absently): I know, lad, I 
know. 

Boy: Well, you ain’t going to ram the 
ship into England, are you, cap’n? 

Stormy: Aren't, lad, not ain't. 

Boy: Aren't. 

Stormy: No, lad. (decisively) We're 
sailing out through the Channel! 

Boy: The English Channel! Why, 
cap’n, the ship'll never get through! It’s 
too wide! 

Stormy: Broad in the beam, lad, but 
I think we'll just scrape through. Stand 
back, lad, I’m going to shout, an order. 
Better hold on to a jackstay. ' 
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Boy (a little scared): Yell ahead, sir. 

Stormy (yells): All hands overside 
to soap the sides! (not so loud) Look 
alive, men! 

A.L: Hurry up! Shake a leg! Where's 
that soap! We'll scrape the rocks for 
sure! Get to work! 

Stormy: Get that soap on good and 
thick, men. We've got to grease those 
sides slick enough so we'll slip right 
through. 

Boy: It’s going to be a tight squeeze, 
cap’n! 

Stormy: We'll make it, lad! Here, 
you men at the wheel, I'll take over! 

Boy: The starboard side is rubbing 
against the cliff! We'll be wrecked! 

Stormy: Don’t worry, lad! 

Voices (cheers): We made it! Hur- 
rah for Stormalong! Hooray! . . . 


Narrator: The Albatross, thanks to 
Stormalong’s masterly seamanship, sailed 
cleanly through the English Channel 
and out into the Atlantic Ocean. No 
one who knew Stormy could doubt the 
story; but for any skeptical people, the 
proof is plain to see—where the soap 
from the Albatross rubbed off against 
the rocks stand the white cliffs of 
Dover! .. . 

ANNOUNCER: Old Stormy’s dead and 
laid to rest, but his story is part of oug 
American heritage . . . yours and mine. 











NEW! Shelby’s superb English-built lightweight, the 
Traveler. Exclusive 3-speed Her-cu-matic gear shift, 
dual-caliper hand brakes and famous Lucas ‘‘King 
Sports” generator set. Chrome rims, fenders, saddle 
springs and pump. Large tourist bag, white pedals, 
kick stand, reflector, oil can and wrench. Black. #4219. 





NEW! Shelby’s balloon-tire model right off the 
drawing boafds! Exclusive Airflo frame, dual- 
action spring fork, new luggage carrier and pow- 
erful headlight. Chrome rims, white sidewalls and 
flared fenders. #52 
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“Be first with your very 
own license plate—free 


with your new SHELBY bike!” 
sys YOGI BERRA 


All-star catcher of the world’s champion New York Yankees. 





SUPER! Shelby's junior 20” model. Chrome rims, 
chain guard, headlight and tail reflector. Red and 
white with blue outline stripe. #SX-2. 






“When you pick a Shelby, you’re 
picking a real champion,” = 
Yogi. Whether it’s a new English- 
built Shelby Traveler or a new 
ultra-modern Shelby balloon-tire 
model, you're way out ahead of 
the gang! And be first in your 
neighborhood with this license 
plate with your name or nick- 
name...free with every new 


Shelby. 
Be ahead—with 


SHELBY 


SHELBY CYCLE COMPANY 


mone yp) 
2121 West 117th St., Cleveland 7, Ohio 














that is different .. . 


Beautiful temperate summer weather, mag- 
nificent picturesque highways—see the Lau- 
rentian Mountains, beautiful scenic Gaspé, 
historic Québec City, metropolitan Montreal. 
Enjoy French-Canadian hospitality and cui- 
sine in modern, comfortable inns and hotels. 
Write today for free road maps and booklets — 
address Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 


Buildings, Quebec City, Canada, or 48 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City 20, N. Y. 
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FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 





@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 














CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 41 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
to Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 


Name 





Address 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 
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This puzzle is based on a famous Ameri- 
can patriotic saying. The instructions give 
you clues to the saying. When you finish 
the puzzle write out the full saying on these 
lines. 











Here are the clues: Benjamin Franklin 
wrote these words to Josiah Quincy in 1773: 
“1A 18A 28A a 6D 17A 10D a 
26A 32A.” 


1. *Quotation word, meaning “in that 
place.” 
6. Sweet things that are good to eat. 
8. In this manner. 
9. Company (abbrev.). 
1l. Keep. 
14. Stout pole used as the mast on ships. 
16. Female deer. 
17. *Quotation word, meaning “armed 
conflict.” 
18. *Quotation word, meaning “at no time.” / 
20. Im —- —- —-—----— means “straight 
away” or “next.” 
22. Behold! 
23. Was seated. 
24. Staten Island (abbrev.). 
26. *Quotation word, meaning “evil.” 
28. *Quotation word, meaning “existed in 
the past.” 
29. What you leave for the waiter. 
31. Note stating that you owe someone 
money. 
32. *Quotation word, meaning “absence 
of conflict.” 
34. The highest playing card in a suit. 


DOWN 
. Towards, 


. “Westward — —.” 





onr~ 


. Editor (abbrev.). 





4. Rhode Island (abbrev.). 

5. Electrical Engineer (abbrev.). 

6. *Quotation word, meaning “fine” or 

“pleasant.” 

7. Mark left by a wound. 

8. Sound we make when asking for quiet, 
10. *Quotation word, meaning “either.” 
12. Single, solitary. 

13. Actions. 

14. Perspire. 

15. Not the whole. 

19. By way of. 

20. Ditch around a castle. 
21. Jacob’s brother. 

22. Pound (abbrev.). 

25. Exists. 

27. Submerge in water. 

28. Deep sorrow. 

30. Round green vegetable. 
31. Frozen water. 

83. Alternating Current (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 





Answers to April 14 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: i-her; 4-era; 5-earth; 717-sent; 
9-soft; 12-has; 13-Lee; 14-Erie; 16-amen; 17- 

lare; 19-notes; 20-ad; 22-pea; 23-to; 25-dose; 

-stew; 29-owe; 30-ran; 3l-new; 33-far; 34- 
me; 35-ay. 

DOWN: i1-heat; 2-err; 3-rats; re 
6-Holmes; 7-she; 8-ear; 10-fee; 1ll-ten; 15- 
elope; 16-areas; 18-ate; 20-ado; 21-down; 23- 
tear; 24-own; 26-seem; 28-tray; 32-we; 33-fa. 


NEW MOVIES 


Wi Tops, don’t miss. iiGood. 
MiFair. Save your money. 


“YYRED GARTERS (Paramount). 
Rosemary Clooney,: Jack Carson, Guy 
Mitchell and pretty Pat Crowley head 
the cast in this movie, which is a spoof 
on Western films. Guy Mitchell rides 
into Jack Carson’s town searching for 
the killer of his no-good brother. He 
didn’t like his brother but, he says, “A 
code’s a code.” In the end sunny Rose- 
mary Clooney clears everything up. But 
everybody seems to be trying just too 
hard to be funny. And what might have 
been a top musical is only occasionally 


good. 


““PHANTOM OF THE RUE 
MORGUE (Warners). This movie is 
based on Edgar Allan Poe’s famous 
story, Murders in the Rue Morgue. All 
Paris is alarmed after a series of brutal 
murders. Evidence gradually points to 
a laboratory where Steve Forrest teaches 
and Karl Malden visits. It looks as if 
pretty Patricia Medina will be the next 
victim. Then police inspector Claude 
Dauphin steps in. It’s in 3-D, so look 
out for flying objects. 
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“with 215 PICTURES FREE! 


4} NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 
| Por the first time — impressive pictures 
of your favorite movie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer: 


i 20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 
FRE CATALOG with 215 PICTURES 
SR 





OF STARS with your order 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. D5 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 6, N.Y. 























SPORTS 


ET'S play ball! Crystal ball, that is. 

Yes, sir, it’s time for our annual 
baseball predictions. 

Let’s run down the ladder in the 
National League. The Dodgers have a 
new manager but all the old faces, plus 
out-of-the-Army Don Newcombe. Big 
Newk won 56 games in less than three 
seasons before donning khaki. 

Though a year older, like the rest of 
us, Dodger vets Campanella, Furillo, 
Robinson, Hodges, Snider, and Reese, 
and sophomore Gilliam seem set for an- 
other try at the Yankee scalps. 

However, the Cards and Braves 
should have something to say about 
who plays in the World Series. So long 
as the Cards have Musial, Schoendienst, 
and the rest, even with long beards, 
you must respect them. 

The Braves are aching all over be- 
cause of Bobby Thomson’s broken 
ankle, but Cholly Grimm’s gang will 
be in there slugging. Mathews, O’Con- 
nell, and a recovered Thomson should 
have the Braves rapping on the front 
door. 

Amazing Willie Mays may push the 
Giants up to fourth. Giant chucking still 
fails to impress, but maybe Antonelli 
and Liddle will make a difference. 

Though the Phils now have Murry 
Dickson to go with Roberts and Sim- 
mons, they haven't lost their infield 
problems and they need more power. 

The Reds have finished sixth for four 
straight years, and we can’t see why 
they shouldn’t keep the streak going. 
New manager Tebbetts has pitching 
woes which can’t be cured by fence- 
busters Kluszewski and Bell. 

The Cubs couldn’t make the double 
play last year. This time they boast 
Baker and Banks, who sound like a 
vaudeville team but are really a slick 
DP combine. Chicago is loaded with 
other rookies, meaning a mess, or a 
mass, of question marks. 

No amount of double-talk from Mis- 
ter Rickey can change the Pirate out- 
look. Minus the bartered O’Connell and 
Dickson, two of their best performers, 
the Bucs hope for miracles from Lynch, 
freshman outfielder, and newly acquired 
antiques like Gordon and Surkont. 


American League 


Trade (Raschi); draft (Martin hears 
the bugle call); and retirement (Mize) 
haven’t made the champion Yankees 
any stronger. However, we look for 
Ford to have his best year, for Byrd, 
ex-A’s, to win 20, and for Coleman to 
return to his pre-Korea brilliance. We 
know Reynolds, Ldpat, and Rizzuto are 


Yanks and Dodgers, AGAIN! 





PICKING THE WINNERS 


American League National League 


1. New York 1. Brooklyn 
2. Cleveland 2. St. Louis 

3. Boston 3. Milwaukee 
4. Chicago 4. New York 
5. Washington 5. Philadelphia 
6. Detroit 6. Cincinnati 
7. Philadelphia 7. Chicago 

8. Baltimore 8. Pittsburgh 


World Series Winner—Brooklyn 











starting to creak and groan. But they're. 


not coming apart at the seams yet. 

The Indians will again rely on their 
Big Three of Lemon, Garcia, and 
Wynn. Nelson’s the new first sacker, 
and a good one; Doby’s got to have a 
better season, and MVP Rosen, we fig- 
ure, will keep up his powerful pace. 

The Red Sox should be breathing 
down the leaders’ necks, too: What an 
outfield they'll have: Williams, Jensen, 
and Piersall. But the pitching’s a ? ? ? 

The White Sox didn’t get steady 
stickwork last summer. Except for 





rookie Wilson, a home run whacker, 
we can’t find any sure improvement at 
the plate. The Sox hope Harshman, a 
former first baseman, can make the 
grade as a pitcher. 

Washington’s got the pitchers, Por- 
terfield_and McDermott to start with. 
And Bucky Harris has batting champ 
Vernon. But he needs fresh blood at 
second and short and he’s real shallow 
in the outfield. 

The Tigers say they're still rebuild- 
ing. They show only three impressive 
regulars: Kuenn, AL rookie of the year, 
shortstop; Boone, third, and Delsing, 
centerfield. Hoeft is a honey as a pitch- 
er, but who else is there? 

The A’s pitching looks dreadful with 
Byrd gone and Schantz still to make a 
comeback. But nobody’s sneering at 
Zernial, who hammered 42 homers, or 
rookie powerhouse Vic Power. 

Baltimore’s in the big leagues again, 
but the Orioles have to work from the 
bottom up. Turley and Larsen are a 
pair of genuine pitching prospects. 
Courtney’s a rugged catcher, and then 
the talent runs thin. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 








“Happens every time he 


drinks energy-packed RC!” 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 


Two full glasses in the BIG boitle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 





nw GMORKEL per 


Words aren’t all that flow from this pen. You get a warmer feeling 
of pride and importance with every word you write. For here in 
your hand is the pen that signs treaties and makes contracts bind- 
ing the world over. 

When you own Sheaffer’s Snorkel Pen you’re through with messy 
“dunk filling” for good. Only the filling tube touches the ink, 
never the point. It drinks, retracts, and away you go... without 
stopping to wipe or wash up. 


SeRPERRREERHAaeP RATA ARE RET LY: 


You'll find writing easier, more relaxed. In fact, you'll write bet- 
ter because you choose a Sheaffer point custom-fitted to your own 
writing style. 

And here’s one place where you don’t have to settle for “second 
best.” You can own the finest Snorkel Pen and never feel you’ve 
overspent your budget. It’s a great feeling to own Sheaffer’s 
Snorkel Pen. See it, try it. You’ll find out. 


SHEAFFERSS 


WHITE DOT {CL OF DISTINCTION 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. + IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONT. + IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE + IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 











. Off the Press 


World Population and Production, by 
W. S. Woytinsky and E. S. Woy- 
tinsky. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
N.Y. 1268 pp., $12. 


The authors of this huge volume, and 
, companion work on “World Trade 
and Organization” which is expected 
this year, are a husband and wife 
tam. They have attempted nothing 
ls than an outline of world economic 
forces and trends in our present fateful 
aa. Although their approach is global, 
the United States emerges frequently 
asa peak which permits comparisons 
with other countries and regions of the 
world. 

The book is divided into five major 
ections: man and his environment, 
world needs and resources, agriculture, 
energy and mining, and manufactures. 
The text is buttressed by some 500 
tables and 338 maps and charts. The 
findings are sometimes startling and 
invariably significant. It is of interest, 
for example, to know that more than 
two-thirds of the world population is 
cowded into an area of 4% million 
quare miles, less than 8 per cent of 
the total land area; that the uprooting 
of populations during and since World 
War II has resulted in migrations great- 
a than in the previous century. We 
ae advised that the world’s population 
is growing from its present 2.4 billion 
toward 3.25 billion by the year 2,000. 
Mechanization of food production has 
not been keeping pace with population 
growth. 

‘In the varied world picture in which 
we find per capita incomes ranging 
fom $40 in backward areas to $1,525 
in the United States, our country 
merges as a productive powerhouse. 
Not impregnable, however, because 
there are important mineral shortages 
which make us less than self-sufficient. 
Teachers who have presented a unit 
m the Industrial Revolution will note 
in this monumental study that areas in 
which coal and iron ore meet or are 
connected by waterways have become 
centers of economic power. It explains 
the industrial priority of the United 
States, England, and the U.S.S.R. 


The World Between the Wars, by 
Quincy Howe. Simon an’ Schuster, 
N. Y. 785 pp., $7.50. 


This is the second of three volumes 
covering the first fifty years of the 
wentieth century. The first was The 
World We Lost (1949). It establishes 
Quincy Howe, author, news analyst, 
and now professor of journalism at the 
University of Illinois, as an outstanding 
historian. There are few books that 
combine so effectively the word facility 
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of the first-rate journalist with the in- 
terpretative powers of the seasoned 
historian who has left off digging in 
miniscule patches for the cultivation 
of broader fields. 

There emerges in this beautifully in- 
tegrated story of the world between 
wars a clear pattern which seems to 
have been cut to meet the requirements 
of disaster. Of the Treaty of Versailles, 
he writes, “The war had been fought 
in such a way as to make future war 
impossible. Now it seemed that the 
peace had been made in such a way 
as to make future peace impossible 
too.” Although there is plenty of room 
for disagreement with Howe’s inter- 
pretations, his position is always forti- 
fied by rich detail and sparkling quota- 
tions from those closest to the events 
which they influenced. 

Howe concerns himself not only with 
events but with the personalities who 
altered the course of history. The book 
is studded with illuminating sketches 
of a host of figures including Clemen- 
ceau, Lloyd George, Wilson, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Harding, Coolidge, Hoo- 
ver, Gandhi, Sun Yat-sen, Hitler, Musso- 
lini, Churchill, and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. There is also an evaluation in most 
chapters of the literature, science, and 
arts which were part of the times. It is 
Freud, rather than Marx, according to 
Howe, whose thinking dominated the 
intellectuals of the period. 

Howe is true to the “world” in his 
title. Western and Eastern Europe, 
India and Eastern Asia, the United 
States and Latin America are skillfully 
examined. Possibly he has neglected 
Africa. That he is at home everywhere, 
and particularly with the materials he 
has digested, is evident in the brief 
previews of each of the twenty chapters 
and their scintillating summaries. His 
awareness of relationships and smooth 
transitions is revealed, for example, 
when he writes: “If Roosevelt’s first 
hundred days seemed to many Ameri- 
cans the beginning of a new era of 
good feeling, Hitler’s first hundred days 
seemed to many Germans the end of 
their world.” 

This is a thoroughly critical history 
of recent times. It is a high watermark 
in literary historiography and _ will 
probably rank with the foremost in- 
terpretive histories of our day. 


Let's Talk Sense About Our Schools, 
by Paul Woodring. McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y. 215 pp., $3.50. 


“Schools ain’t what they used to be 
and probably never was,” is a para- 
phrase of Mark Twain and expresses 
the thoughts of Paul Woodring, profes- 
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sor of psychology at Western Washing- 
ton College of Education. He is inclined 
to believe that the schools today are 
much better all-around than the schools 
he attended in the 1920's. And he 
hopes that they will be even better in 
1960 and 1970. Smaller class size, bet- 
ter pay for teachers, and freedom from 
fear are among the mundane consider- 
ations to which Woodring lends his 
voice. 

Opposed to frills in education, Wood- 
ring would rather have children learn 
to climb trees on their own time, not 
in a course on tree-climbing. At the 
same time, he is not a plugger for 
rigid subject matter standards. He 
knows that children have varied abili- 
ties and would adapt courses of study 
to their needs. Mature adults, he holds, 
are better qualified to decide what 
these needs are than are the children. 
He comes closer to explaining John 
Dewey’s ideas on teaching “the whole 
child” than most popularizers of edu- 
cational theory. 

Those who long for the return of the 
hickory stick will gain small comfort 
from the calm and frequently witty 
pages of Woodring’s book. Those who 
go the whole hog on “freedom for the 
child” will find Woodring too con- 
servative. The general public is likely 
to find that he actually talks sense about 
our schools. 


Modern Elementary Curriculum, by 
William B. Ragan. Dryden Press, 
N. Y. 570 pp., $4.90. 


We have here a clear statement of 
the objectives of the modern elementary 
school program of education. In addi- 
tion, there is abundant illustration of 
what this program means in action. 
There are well-organized sections on 
the learning experiences of children in 
the language arts (reading, writing, 
and literature), social studies, arith- 
metic, science, health education, and 
arts and crafts. There is also a section 
on evaluating the modern elementary 
program which is considerably broader 
than mere testing of results. 

The author, a professor of education 
at the University of Oklahoma, is con- 
fident that the newer metlteds more 
nearly meet the needs of children, 
“Teachers who understand children,” 
he writes, “know that each grows at 
his own rate, that it is futile to try to 
force a child to keep up with those 
who mature earlier. . . .” He is con- 
vinced that “most children in modern 
elementary schools are actually achiev- 
ing a more thorough mastery of the 
three R’s than did children of the 
elementary schools of the past genera- 
tions.” 

This textbook should do much to ex- 
plain the modern elementary curricu- 
lum. —Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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Let us pray not for lighter burdens 


Contributed by Miss Lena Piccirillo, Cranston High School, Cranston, R. L 
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